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Introduction and summary 


There is much discussion today about the need to transform higher education. 
Experts and researchers list numerous challenges: low student retention and 
graduation rates, the increasing cost of higher education, and concerns that gradu- 
ates don’t possess the skills required to compete successfully in today’s intercon- 
nected, global marketplace. Less than 60 percent of students who enter four-year 
institutions in the United States earn a degree within six years and the graduation 
rate at many institutions is much lower than that. 1 

Nontraditional students, 2 who currently outnumber traditional undergraduate 
students, can face significant structural barriers to degree completion that can cost 
them additional time and money during their pursuit of a degree. 3 In fact, college 
can be a financial burden for all types of students. Those graduating in 2009 had, 
on average, student loan debt totaling $24,000. 4 

Although recent research provides evidence of the positive outcomes, financial 
and otherwise, that come from earning a college degree, other evidence suggests 
that a substantial number of students are not making sufficient gains in fundamen- 
tal skills such as critical thinking and written communication while in college. 5 
Further, some of the cross-disciplinary skills and knowledge demanded in today’s 
economy are often missing in traditional, discipline-based degree programs. This 
may leave many students who do complete degrees without the skills necessary to 
compete successfully for jobs upon graduation and in the future. 

These are just a few of the issues facing higher education that point to the need 
for new thinking and innovative approaches. Although advances in technology 
and online learning have the potential to help address some of these concerns 
and challenges, technology itself is not the answer. Technology is just one com- 
ponent in the needed service system redesign effort — public policy must also be 
reshaped. We believe a key to the solution to many of the issues lies in designing 
and delivering student- focused educational experiences that meet their needs and 
desired outcomes while concurrently considering the needs of other stakeholders 
such as employers, government, and society more broadly. 
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In this paper we take the position that higher education is a service, or a service 
system, and that transformative initiatives aiming to address the types of problems 
noted earlier will benefit from viewing them through a service lens . 6 A service 
lens puts the customer at the center of improvement and innovation initiatives, 
considers the customer experience to be a foundation for analyzing and making 
enhancements, and assumes the customer is a co-creator of value . 7 

In the context of higher education, this means that the student is the center, the 
student s experience is the foundation for analysis, and the student is a co-creator 
of his or her educational experience and ultimately the value received. Although 
we are not the first to discuss higher education from this perspective , 8 we believe 
there are many benefits that could accrue from such a perspective being more 
widely adopted and implemented within higher education. Viewing students 
as customers has a charged history in higher education but as the economy has 
become more service dominant, it can be beneficial to use what we have learned 
studying other services to help improve higher education. 

By approaching higher education through a service lens, using service manage- 
ment and service science perspectives, we argue that higher education improve- 
ments and innovations should be driven by focusing on students as customers. In 
doing so, the student experience becomes the central focus upon which the struc- 
ture, capabilities, and resources of higher education institutions are brought to 
bear and aligned. This is a significant shift, as it takes us from the idea of students 
navigating an often complex and fragmented higher education system to the idea 
of the higher education system being integrated and aligned to deliver the best 
experience for its students. 

Although we acknowledge higher education has many customers and stakeholders 
(future employers, government, society ), 9 given students’ position as the focus of 
the service and the target of the transformation through knowledge acquisition, 
students need to be at the core of higher education reform. To move in this direc- 
tion, tools and techniques shown to facilitate customer-focused improvement and 
innovation should be applied in higher education in order to successfully develop 
and implement positive change in the student experience and outcomes. 

We focus on one specific technique, service blueprinting, which facilitates collabo- 
ration among key contributors and stakeholders involved across a broad customer 
experience to create a visual depiction, or blueprint, of a service. The service blue- 
print highlights the steps in the process, the points of contact that take place, and 
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the physical evidence that exists from the customer’s point of view. Whether the 
technique is being used to examine existing services or to develop new ones, the 
discussions that occur during blueprinting have the potential to improve services 
or conceptualize services in important ways. In the paper we introduce the phi- 
losophy that underlies service blueprinting and then describe the technique itself 
and how it has been used in practice. 

We believe service blueprinting can help university leaders and employees rede- 
sign, reinvent, and reimagine their educational offerings and service processes 
from the student’s point of view. There are many grant-funded initiatives focused 
on improving higher education but it is important to ask whether the changes 
proposed will improve or worsen the student experience and outcomes. Do the 
changes eliminate current “pain points,” which are moments during the service 
that customers or university employees perceive to be annoying, challenging, or 
dissatisfying, or do they create new ones? Do the changes lead to innovative and 
sustainable educational models or just reinforce the existing ones? Do multiple 
initiatives work at cross-purposes and not align with the student experience? 
Could further discussion and insights with stakeholders help improve how the 
problems and proposed changes are conceptualized or implemented? 

Our intent with this paper is not to provide specific solutions to the problems facing 
higher education today but rather to spotlight an easy-to-use yet powerful technique 
that has the ability to help examine, improve, innovate, and transform higher educa- 
tion. Although we believe the technique can be useful to all types of educational 
institutions, in this paper we focus specifically on four-year public institutions of 
higher education in the United States. We provide two case studies that highlight 
how blueprinting can be used to improve and redesign services. 

The first focuses on using blueprinting to redesign a course from a traditional face- 
to-face format to an online/hybrid format in order to reduce or eliminate student 
pain points and improve student outcomes. The second case study shows how 
blueprinting could be used to examine and identify problem areas related to the 
financial aid process with the goal of then finding ways to enhance the experience for 
students. In addition, we provide a series of examples of how service blueprinting 
could be used to help public higher education institutions successfully improve and 
innovate their service offerings and processes from the student perspective. 

A number of recommendations for both state and federal policymakers flow from 
examining higher education through a service lens and from the service blueprint- 
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ing philosophy and technique. At the state level, policymakers could use service 

blueprinting to advance the following policy initiatives, among others: 

• Facilitate statewide policy development and best practice sharing within and 
across universities. Service blueprinting could be used to share best practices 
and develop process improvements around critical student experiences such as 
advising and credit transfer. 

• Online graduation maps for every student. Blueprinting the student experience 
from application to graduation could serve as the basis for developing an online 
planning tool or graduation map. The map could help students track their prog- 
ress toward graduation and provide easy access to information that could help 
them in their pursuit of a degree. 

At the federal level, policymakers could promote service blueprinting through 

policy initiatives such as: 

• Competitive grants to promote innovation. Federally funded, innovative ser- 
vice blueprinting projects could identify best practices for a host of university 
service offerings such as financial aid, faculty advising, and online learning. 

• A research agency for education policy. The Department of Education could 
create an Advanced Research Projects Agency for Education, or ARPA-ED, 
that would serve as a repository of research findings and best practices for 
implementing innovative higher education policies, including useful innova- 
tion techniques such as service blueprinting. 

• An internal service blueprint of federal outreach efforts. Service blueprint- 
ing could be used to examine the federal government’s outreach efforts to 
make sure they meet the needs of students and families. It could also be used 
to make sure the ARPA-ED’s research findings are accessible to students, 
researchers, and policymakers. 

• Link federal financial aid to student-focused performance measurements. Federal 
policymakers could shift financial incentives away from focusing solely on student 
enrollment to rewarding universities for reducing student problem areas that hin- 
der graduation and for student completion. Service blueprinting could be used to 
identify issues that arise during the educational process that impede graduation. 
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• Exit interviews of degree-seeking students who leave school without a degree. 

Exit interviews with students who withdraw could be required for full pay- 
ment of a student’s Pell Grant and used to identify student problem areas. 
Having a standard exit interview template across universities would enable 
comparability of the findings. Frequently identified problem areas for students 
could be the focus of service blueprinting efforts to reduce or eliminate them 
as part of the student experience. 

• Improve accreditation standards for schools by including service blueprinting 
as a required institutional practice. Accrediting agencies could be required 

to examine institutional blueprints as part of the accreditation process. 
Examining blueprints, along with students’ perceptions of service quality 
and measures of student satisfaction, can help accrediting agencies promote 
greater institutional quality for students. 

Public poficy influences all aspects of higher education. Therefore, policy deci- 
sions should be examined based on the effect they will have on all key stakehold- 
ers including students at the core. To get a complete perspective, we believe it is 
important for policymakers at the state and federal levels to employ and integrate 
various techniques and tools. To understand the student perspective, we encour- 
age public policymakers to embrace a service lens and service innovation tech- 
niques such as service blueprinting as they can lead to important innovations in 
higher education that might otherwise be overlooked. 
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The service lens 


Students as customers and co-creators of educational value 

Why is it important to view higher education through a service lens ? How would 
things be different for institutions, faculty, and students? What new tools and tech- 
niques would be needed to manage in a world where higher education is viewed as 
a service and students are viewed as co-creators of educational value? What would 
it mean if higher education services were designed and delivered as comprehensive 
experiences focused on meeting student and societal needs and driving student 
success? How could service blueprinting serve as the foundation for the service lens 
and for viewing higher education offerings as service processes? 

To address these fundamental questions, we first discuss what we mean by services 
and the service lens and then we focus on the implications for higher education, 
including using service blueprinting as a foundational technique to support imple- 
mentation of the service lens. 

Services dominate the economies of the world’s most advanced nations, including 
the United States. In fact, traditional industry classification data reveal that in the 
United States approximately 80 percent of our GDP is generated by services and 80 
percent of our labor force is employed in service jobs. 10 Let’s clarify what we mean by 
“service” and “services.” While definitions vary, we ascribe to a very broad view that 
suggests services are “deeds, processes, and performances” (or groupings of them) 
that are provided in “exchange relationships” among organizations and individuals. 11 
Examples include educational services, health care services, financial services, trans- 
portation services, professional services, hospitality services, and retail services. 

Some have referred to the major groupings or constellations of services as “service 
systems.” Globally, education is a $1.36 trillion service system, 1 of 1 1 that together 
form a system of systems that account for 100 percent of the worldwide GDP. 12 The 
inefficiencies in the education service system are estimated to be greater than 35 per- 
cent, making education one of the most inefficient of these macro service systems. 13 
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It is thought that improvements can be made to reduce the inefficiencies in educa- 
tion by almost 30 percent. 14 In the United States alone, more than 3 percent of the 
GDP is focused on higher education. 15 

Given the importance of higher education for the U.S. economy, and in the lives of 
students, serious attention focused on improving and innovating our current system 
is critical. Efforts to transform education must view this sector as a primary driver of 
innovation and a source of talent and skills that will be at the heart of future global 
competitiveness and the well-being of society. 

Even with high unemployment in the United States today, employers still indicate it 
is challenging to find employees with the right skills. 16 Higher education will play a 
critical role in increasing the skills of the unemployed as well as doing research, often 
in conjunction with students, which will lead to new ventures and businesses being 
launched, also propelling the U.S. economy forward. The work required to transform 
education will need to touch every aspect of the service system, including people, 
processes, and technologies. Viewing higher education through a service lens is, we 
believe, one of the key ingredients for accomplishing needed innovation and change. 

Despite the dominance of services in the world s economies, most industries and 
institutions still view themselves through a goods-producing lens. A goods lens views 
offerings (whether goods or services) as entities that are designed, produced, and sold 
to customers with little input or involvement from the customer. The value of the offer- 
ing is in the thing that is produced rather than in the experience or the usefulness of the 
thing. Viewed through a goods lens, the value of a car is the physical car itself, rather 
than the transportation and mobility services it provides, and the value of a bar of soap 
is the tangible piece of soap itself, rather than the cleanliness service it provides. 17 

Viewed through a goods lens or goods logic, higher education is a set of degrees 
and programs produced and offered to students by institutions and faculty. 

The value is in the degrees and programs themselves, and these are offered to 
students who are fortunate enough to qualify to buy them. In turn, students 
are often viewed as “products” of the educational process, as if they were the 
output of a manufacturing assembly line. Health care viewed through a goods 
lens or logic is a combination of diagnoses and treatments that are produced 
by health providers and offered to patients, with little input from the patient. A 
healthy patient in this view is a “product” of the health care system. It is clear, 
in our modern world, that students, patients, and other groups of customers are 
demanding engagement and involvement that is forcing institutions to move 
outside their goods-producing comfort zones. 
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What changes when we view offerings through a service lens as opposed to a goods- 
producing lens? We begin by looking at the “value in use” rather than the value 
inherent in the physical good or the thing itself. 18 The notion of value in use is that 
value exists or comes into being only through use or experience, and that there is no 
inherent value in any offering, independent of its use. This service logic can be applied 
to physical products such as the car or the bar of soap if we consider the true value of 
the thing being transportation or cleanliness, respectively, rather than the value of the 
tangible object. When providers begin to view what they do through a service lens, 
they start to see their offering as a process that engages and involves the customer as a 
co-creator of value and an integral part of the service outcome. When financial service 
providers start to view what they do in this way, they ask their customers, “What is 
your goal or need?” and “How can I help you?” as opposed to “Here are our financial 
products. Which one do you want?” 

What happens if we view higher education through this service lens or service logic? 
We know education cannot be produced and delivered on a platter for someone to 
consume. Students have integral roles to play in experiencing and co-creating the full 
value of the service. They need to attend class or go online to gain information, engage 
with course material, interact with classmates and the professor, prepare assignments, 
take exams, and apply their new learning through projects. Viewing higher educa- 
tion through a service lens will cause us to think about the true value perceived by 
the student, how that value is co-created, what the role of the student is, and what 
comprehensive set of processes and innovations might complement and support the 
co-creation of value for students. We will start to ask questions like “What is your goal 
or need?” and “How can we help?” rather than “Here are our degree programs. Which 
one do you want?” We will start to think about designing processes and experiences 
that will allow students to solve their problems, achieve their goals, and co-create 
long-term educational value for themselves and society. This approach can apply 
across students. If students come to us unprepared, we will start to ask what services 
and experiences could be provided to prepare them better, instead of blaming them 
for not performing. If students come fully prepared, we can start to identify new and 
innovative ways to add even greater value to their educational experience. 

We believe that viewing higher education through a service lens, or using service 
logic, is one essential way to move forward. From a practical perspective, service 
logic is reflected in the approaches, tools, and techniques of service marketing and 
service management, well-established business disciplines that have evolved over the 
last 40 years. 19 A service lens and the management practices and techniques that sup- 
port it suggest that the central purpose of any organization is to offer value proposi- 
tions and co-create value with its customers. 20 
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In order to do this effectively; the customer’s perspective must be integrated into 
every organizational decision; starting with identifying needs and expectations 
and continuing through service design, standard setting, delivery and execu- 
tion, and finally service communication . 21 In the case of higher education, we 
believe the primary customer is the student, and value is co-created by institu- 
tions together with students and other social actors. Understanding student 
(and societal) needs, designing systems and experiences to meet those needs, 
and ultimately delivering and co-creating value is the essence of a service logic 
applied to higher education. 

Viewed through a service lens, the role of administrators, educators, policymakers, 
and managers is to facilitate educational value co-creation that is designed around 
and delivered through student experiences. The end goals for the student should be 
consonant with the end goals of society, yet no value will be created for society or 
for the student unless the student experience is effective, efficient, and supportive of 
these desired outcomes. 

A key premise of service logic or lens is that the basis of business is reciprocal 
value creation for those involved and that service is the “application of compe- 
tences for the benefit of another” and is the main process for value creation . 22 
From the perspective of customers, service is all about being able to use 
resources in a way that creates value . 23 Rather than higher education institu- 
tions delivering value to students, “value is always uniquely and both experien- 
tially and contextually perceived and determined by the customer (student),” 
and value accumulates “throughout the customer’s (students’) value-creating 
process .” 24 Hence the value of higher education is perceived by students dur- 
ing their educational experience and when they put what they have learned to 
use. It is not simply about the outcome of getting a degree but also the process 
or experience by which the outcome is achieved as well as the usefulness of the 
degree, post-graduation. 

This service logic highlights the fact that institutions of higher education, through 
direct interaction, are co-creating value with students. An institution of higher 
education can offer value propositions and can work to “directly and actively influ- 
ence its customers’ (students’) value creation ,” 25 but it cannot do it separately from 
students. The two are intimately and inextricably linked. Higher education is not 
about the production and delivery of education but about designing processes and 
experiences that provide opportunities for students to co-create value and that help 
facilitate student value creation in positive ways. 
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Although the ultimate goals of higher education must be based on broader societal 
needs, it is students who determine the value of educational offerings and oppor- 
tunities. Much of the value perceived by students comes from how the knowledge 
and skills they have obtained are valued in the workplace. Hence the perceptions of 
employers are still important and very relevant. In addition, for learning outcomes to 
occur requires active effort on the part of students. Students have a significant role to 
play throughout many of the numerous service processes that make up their higher 
education experience. 

If students do not clearly understand their role, do not perceive value in their partici- 
pation, or are not motivated to do their role, then it significantly reduces the positive 
outcomes of the educational experience for the students and for society at large. The 
onus is on higher education institutions and the systems that support them to ensure 
the students are put in the best position to be successful in co-creating value and 
that other key stakeholders, including employers, place a priority on the value being 
co-created by the students. 

Service improvement and innovation in higher education must focus on the student 
perspective while still taking into account the goals of employers, society, and other 
stakeholders as well as financial and other constraints that exist. The service lens 
allows decision makers to view the service and potential enhancements to the ser- 
vice from an integrated student, institution, community, and society perspective. 

In the following sections, we identify one key technique — service blueprint- 
ing — that can serve as a foundation for incorporating a service lens into any 
organization. We focus here on its usefulness as a transformational technique 
for higher education. 

For ease of understanding, we present a simplified service blueprint of an over- 
night hotel stay in Figure 1 to preview the outcome of using this technique. 
Although a blueprint of a hotel stay could go into significantly more detail at every 
level, this concept blueprint demonstrates how a blueprint can visually capture the 
key aspects of a service. Central to understanding the blueprint is to note that the 
customer s experience is the focus and that the steps involved in that experience 
are shown chronologically in time, from left to right, across the top of the blue- 
print in the customer actions row. Everything else in the blueprint is anchored on 
and supports this experience. In the subsequent sections of the paper, we develop 
the blueprinting technique in detail and present specific examples of blueprinting 
as it applies to higher education. 
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FIGURE 1 

Overnight hotel stay service blueprint 
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Service blueprinting 


A philosophy and technique for designing services from the 
customer's point of view 

The need for tools and techniques that promote and facilitate service improve- 
ment and innovation is compelling. There is strong interest across diverse orga- 
nizations in figuring out ways to effectively and efficiently enhance and develop 
services as well as to create memorable and meaningful customer experiences 
that firmly tie customers to the organization. 26 

Historically however, there has been a strong focus on tangible product innovation 
and little appreciation for the value of services. The result of this focus has been less 
attention devoted to developing definitive, tested, and sophisticated tools and tech- 
niques directed at service improvement and innovation. 27 One straightforward but 
powerful technique being more widely adopted, initially by for-profit organizations 
but increasingly by nonprofit organizations, is service blueprinting. 

Service blueprinting is a simple-to-learn “process modeling” approach that facili- 
tates collaboration among key stakeholders and contributors. It involves bringing 
these individuals from potentially diverse groups within the organization together 
in a room around a common externally focused technique to discuss how the 
organization is delivering, and should deliver, its services. The outcome of this 
collaborative process is the creation of a visual depiction or map of the service that 
highlights steps in the process, points of contact that take place between custom- 
ers and employees and among employees, and physical evidence of the quality of 
the service that exists from the customer’s point of view. The key distinction of a 
service blueprint from other process-mapping techniques is its anchoring on the 
customer and his or her experience. 

The basic premise of the service blueprinting technique was introduced in a 
Harvard Business Review article by G. Lynn Shostack in 1984. 28 The technique has 
significantly evolved since then. Adaptations have occurred in terms of what is 
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captured on a service blueprint as well as the process by which the blueprints are 
developed. Knowledge about the service blueprinting technique is shared widely 
with undergraduate and graduate students taking courses in service marketing and 
service operations at universities in the United States and abroad . 29 We see a tre- 
mendous opportunity to put service blueprinting to use in institutions of higher 
education so they can gain some of the benefits that we have observed working 
with a variety of for-profit and nonprofit organizations in other industries. 

Our perspective and expertise comes from sharing service blueprinting with thou- 
sands of university students, executives, leaders, and employees and helping them 
apply the technique to their own situations . 30 In addition to teaching the tech- 
nique, we continue to find ways to develop and enhance the technique so it better 
serves the needs of those looking to improve their customers’ experience . 31 


Service blueprinting as a philosophy 

Before describing the technique in detail, we would like to highlight what we refer 
to as the service blueprinting philosophy. It is a set of beliefs that form the basis for 
the service blueprinting technique. As these beliefs are important to the technique 
itself and not necessarily held widely within institutions of higher education, we 
will highlight them and some higher education challenges associated with them: 

• The customer is the primary focus. 

• Customers view services as broad, end-to-end experiences. 

• Key organizational participants and stakeholders should have a clear under- 
standing of the entire customer experience and provide input for service 
improvement and innovation. 

• Organizations need visual depictions or maps because it is difficult to describe, 
conceptualize, and communicate customer experiences or service processes 
when relying on words alone. 

Let’s examine each of these challenges in turn. 
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Customer is the primary focus 


The central premise of service blueprinting, and what distinguishes this approach 
from many others, is that the customer perspective is of primary importance 
when considering service improvements or service innovation. This means it is 
necessary to have a sophisticated understanding of your customers and how they 
experience and want to experience your service. The customer for a particular 
service could be an external customer such as a student or an internal customer 
such as an employee. For institutions of higher education, the focus for a specific 
service could be on undergraduate students, graduate students, faculty, or staff, all 
of whom are customers of service processes that are in place in higher education. 

This customer focus is counter to the way many higher education institutions 
have traditionally thought and operated. Broadly speaking, they have placed the 
primary focus internally on academic disciplines, which can create issues when 
students’ needs and expectations do not fit neatly within the existing structure. 
This may become more problematic over time, given the growing diversity in 
student populations. For example, the majority of current undergraduates meet 
the definition of a nontraditional student, rather than being an 18- to 22-year-old 
student who attends college full time. 32 This growth in student diversity will cause 
a greater divide with a “one size fits all” model. 


Customers view services as broad, end-to-end experiences 

When we begin to think about services from the viewpoint of customers, it is 
important to consider how they perceive their experience with an organization. 
Although the service or services may be delivered by multiple units or groups 
within an organization or multiple organizations, from the point of view of cus- 
tomers, it is a single experience that they associate with the focal organization and 
the brand. This integrated perspective is counter to the way many higher educa- 
tion institutions have been built and operate. For clarity of roles and efficiency in 
operation, higher education institutions are made up of various units and depart- 
ments focused on their specific part of the process, with often little integration or 
understanding of the other parts. 

Similarly, many services that customers receive are often composed of numerous 
service encounters where they interact with the organization. All of the individual 
service encounters play a role in impacting customers’ overall service experience 
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with an organization. Students engage in thousands of service encounters with a 
university as part of the larger higher education service experience that begins when 
they first contact the university and continues beyond graduation. 

This vertically strong organizational structure and the sheer number of service 
encounters that take place can lead to gaps in service and disconnects that are 
experienced by students who view and experience higher education much more 
horizontally. These gaps can waste students’ time, cost them money, frustrate them, 
and hinder their progress in achieving their goals. For example, it can be difficult to 
change majors because different degree programs will not accept similar courses, or 
information from student advisors from discipline to discipline is contradictory. 


Key organizational participants and stakeholders should have a clear 
understanding of the entire customer experience and provide input for 
service improvement and innovation 

An idea central to service blueprinting is that the collective knowledge of those who 
deliver or will deliver a service is valuable and required for service improvement 
or innovation. To create a seamless experience, those involved with service deliv- 
ery need to first understand how their actions fit with and affect the entire service 
as experienced by customers. Pulling from their experiences, they can then offer 
important ideas and perspectives on service improvement and innovation that can 
be informed and validated using customer, operational, and other types of data. 

Through focused discussion, key insights can be gleaned that can have a profound 
positive impact on the service that is ultimately delivered to customers. These 
discussions can also energize contributors as they see their connection to enhanc- 
ing the customer experience. Within higher education institutions, organizational 
infrastructure and practice have not historically facilitated this broad understanding 
of and collaboration around the student experience. Improvement and innovation 
efforts have often been fragmented and focused within individual units or groups. 
This approach can be less than optimal, as it does not consider the entire experience 
when deciding where to pursue improvement and innovation efforts, and efforts 
may not seamlessly fit together to improve the broader student experience. 
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Organizations need visual depictions or maps because it is difficult to 
describe, conceptualize, and communicate customer experiences or service 
processes when relying on words alone 

A major catalyst for using the service blueprinting technique is the belief that 
the process and performance nature of services makes talking about them in a 
way that can productively advance redesign and development efforts challeng- 
ing. For example, through straight discussions it maybe hard to figure out what 
constitutes all of the elements of a service, to identify problem areas that exist, 
and to develop new service innovations. When just speaking to another person 
about a service, individuals are likely to present an overly simplistic descrip- 
tion of the service, leave elements of the service out, and present the service 
from the point of view that is most familiar to the person describing it. Even 
individuals who appear to agree verbally about something — for example, that it 
is important to be responsive to students’ needs — can disagree over what that 
means. They could disagree on what the behaviors would look like that would 
demonstrate being responsive to students’ needs. 

For these reasons, we believe visual depictions or maps are required. Like most 
organizations, however, higher education institutions generally do not possess 
these visual depictions or maps that lay out current and desired student experi- 
ences that they are aiming to deliver. If they do exist, they are likely internally 
focused process maps, which are not connected in a way that lays out the entire 
student experience. Higher education institutions, like other organizations, rely 
heavily on organizational knowledge to repeatedly deliver services — which can 
lead to lower overall service quality, higher variability in service quality, and less 
best practice sharing across groups. 

These key beliefs, taken together, lead us to the need for service blueprinting as 
a technique for improvement and innovation. They also allow us to see how the 
underpinning of service blueprinting is at odds with how higher education institu- 
tions have traditionally been built and operate. 
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Service blueprinting as a technique 


Service 
blueprinting is 
a collaborative 
technique that 
enables individuals 
within 
organizations to 
scrutinize and 
improve 
services, sometimes 
radically. 


In practice, service blueprinting is a collaborative technique that enables indi- 
viduals typically within, but also across, organizations to scrutinize and improve 
services, sometimes radically — or to design completely new services from a cus- 
tomer’s point of view. It is the shift in perspective that leads to previously undis- 
covered improvements and innovations. This shift is from an internal process view 
to an external customer experience view, which can highlight unmet customer 
needs, blurry internal coordination points, and, even more strategically, organiza- 
tional misalignment around objectives, goals, and measures. 

At its core, service blueprinting is a highly adaptable and effective technique that 
provides a common language and brings together relevant and often diverse orga- 
nizational people in a room to identify improvements and innovations in a specific 
area. The discussions facilitated by the technique can lead to well-vetted quality 
improvements, strategic change efforts, service design improvements, and service 
innovation grounded in the customer perspective. 


Service blueprint components 

We begin by defining the components that constitute a typical service blueprint. 
These components or rows of content are the basis for the collaborative discussion 
that emerges when the technique is applied. There are typically six components 
of a service blueprint. These six components are depicted in Figure 2 and they are 
also easily identified in the concept blueprint of the hotel stay in Figure 1 : 

• Customer actions 

• Onstage technology actions 

• Onstage contact employee actions 

• Backstage contact employee actions 

• Support processes 

• Physical evidence 

We will describe each of the components using a higher education example: 
students taking a traditional, in-person college course. 

The central component of a blueprint is the customer actions row, which depicts, 
in chronological order, each of the steps customers take as part of the service. This 
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row is meant to capture the customer 
experience throughout the service, 
so it includes all steps and activities 
that customers engage in (including 
waiting) during the service. This row 
is usually laid out first, making sure 
that the perspective of the customer 
is driving the discussions that take 
place. For student actions related to 
taking a course, we would want to 
begin by assessing when the service 
starts from the student’s point of view. 
This could begin with the steps taken 
to learn about, register, and pay for 
a course and go all the way through 
steps taken to complete the final exam 
and receive the course grade. 


FIGURE 2 

Service Blueprint Components and Definitions 

PHYSICAL EVIDENCE 

Definition: All tangibles that customers come in contact with during the service experience that impact 
their customer quality perceptions. 

CUSTOMER ACTIONS 

Definition: All steps that customers take or experience as part of the service being examined. 

line of interaction 


"ONSTAGE" TECHNOLOGY ACTIONS 


Definition: The actions by customer-facing technology (e.g., websites, automated telephone 
systems, kiosks) that customers experience as part of the service. 

"ONSTAGE" CONTACT EMPLOYEE ACTIONS 


Definition: The contact employee actions that involve face-to-face interactions with customers. 


line of of visibility 

"BACKSTAGE" CONTACT EMPLOYEE ACTIONS 


Definition: Other contact employee actions (not involving face-to-face customer interactions) 
including email and telephone contact with customers, preparation work, and any activities that 
facilitate the service process. 

line of internal interaction 


SUPPORT PROCESSES 


Definition: Activities that facilitate the service and are done by individuals who are not contact employees. 
This also includes technology-based and other systems that are needed for the service to be delivered. 


Source: Copyright Center for Services Leadership, ASU. 


The line of interaction separates 
customer actions from the next 
component, onstage technology 
actions, which highlights, again 
chronologically, the actions com- 
pleted by technology for a customer. 

Typically these are actions delivered 
for customers by self-service tech- 
nologies such as a website, kiosk, an 
automated phone system, or other 

technology. Whereas the customer actions row highlights the steps taken by the customer, the 
onstage technology actions row captures what the technology does in response. For onstage tech- 
nology actions related to taking a course, the onstage technology may display the list of courses, 
accept the student’s registration, provide confirmation, and so on. The onstage technology actions 
component is a relatively new addition to service blueprinting but a necessary one, given the infu- 
sion of technology into services. This is especially true in the context of higher education, with the 
use of course delivery websites and the rise of online education. 


The next two components, or rows, focus on the actions of contact employees who, by defini- 
tion, have role responsibilities that include directly interacting with customers either in person 
or through the telephone, email, or other technology. First, there are onstage contact employee 
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actions that involve face-to-face interactions with customers. Then, below what 
is referred to as the line of visibility, are the backstage contact employee actions, 
which are all of the other activities that the contact person does as part of the 
service, including telephone and email contact with customers. When face-to- 
face interaction is not part of the service, these definitions can be modified as 
desired. Faculty members, in their roles as instructors, are contact employees. 
When they are teaching traditional face-to-face courses or meeting with students 
in their offices, these would be examples of onstage contact employee actions. 
Responding to student emails, preparing and grading exams, and preparing for 
class would all be examples of backstage contact employee actions done by faculty 
members. By capturing a comprehensive view of contact employee activities, 
organizations can better understand how contact employees are contributing to 
the experience and spending their time. 

Although contact employee actions are important, not all of the mission-critical and 
other activities needed to provide a service are done by contact employees. Many 
important tasks and systems are in place that enable the service to be provided. For 
example, in the context of providing a traditional higher education course, technol- 
ogy-based systems such as computer systems are used in the classroom. There is 
also technical support provided by information technology professionals who aid 
faculty by updating the technology and fixing it when it is not functioning properly, 
but these individuals do not typically interact with students. These types of behind- 
the-scenes activities are shown in the support processes row of the blueprinting. It is 
important to reiterate that these support processes are critical in supporting contact 
employees and delivering the customer experience. 

The final component of a blueprint is physical evidence. For each customer action 
step, physical evidence consists of the tangibles that customers come in contact 
with that can affect their perceptions or facilitate delivery of the service. This evi- 
dence is critical in services, since customers — or students, in this case — will key 
in on any clues to help them assess the quality of the service. With students taking 
a traditional course, this would include, among other things, the course materials, 
the look and atmosphere of the classroom, the faculty member’s apparel, and the 
design and appearance of the course website. Physical evidence is identified across 
the top of the blueprint, matched with customer actions. 
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Service blueprint process and flexibility 


Although the service blueprints themselves can be very useful, it is the process 
involved in creating them that is the true power behind the technique. Service 
blueprinting is based on collaboration among stakeholders who contribute to 
the service delivery process. These individuals may represent a diverse number 
of areas within the organization but they all have expertise concerning how their 
areas contribute to the service that is or will be delivered to customers. Working 
in teams, sticky notes are used to capture the service elements as participants 
discuss the intricacies of a service from the customer’s point of view. The blueprint 
creation process may take a few hours to a few days depending on the nature of 
the blueprinting task (e.g., improving a simple, existing service or creating a new, 
complex service offering). Once a team creates a blueprint, it can be put into a 
digital format to be shared easily within the organization. More detailed informa- 
tion about implementing the service blueprinting technique in organizations can 
be found in the appendix. 

As with any technique or tool, service blueprinting is more powerful when it is 
modified to fit the context in which it is being applied. In our work with organiza- 
tions, we have used a number of different modifications. One such modification 
is adding an additional customer row when a single service is being delivered to 
distinct but connected customer groups simultaneously. For example, in work that 
we conducted with a large public university, we were looking for ways to increase 
awareness, applications, and enrollments in a specific undergraduate program. In 
the process, we included and examined two customer action rows, one focused 
on prospective students and the other on their parents. Examining the service 
experience for these two groups of connected customers simultaneously led to 
some unique and interesting insights and ideas on communication strategies. 
Specifically, the blueprinting participants — who included representatives from 
marketing, recruiting, web and database, admissions, and student services — left 
the session with greater clarity on the prospective students’ and parents’ roles in 
the college search process, which led to ideas on how to enhance existing com- 
munications sent to parents by speaking more directly to their specific role. In 
addition, the session produced innovative ideas on how to better time these parent 
communications in a manner that would reinforce and work more closely with the 
prospective student correspondence. 

Another potential modification is to duplicate the onstage technology actions, 
onstage contact employee actions, and backstage contact employee actions rows. 
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This modification allows one to deeply analyze not only the interaction between 
the end customer and contact employees but also the interaction between the 
contact employees and their broader organization. Effectively this modifica- 
tion also treats the contact employees as customers and ensures the organization 
is interacting and supporting them in the best possible way. For example, in a 
separate engagement we conducted with a major public university our aim was to 
identify and help address student and faculty problem areas involved in the deliv- 
ery of a specific online program. 

To help achieve this goal, we looked at the interaction between students taking the 
course and the faculty teaching it, as well as the interaction between the faculty 
teaching the course and the staff supporting them in course delivery. The meeting 
included members of the faculty, program office, online services, student services, 
and technical support. This blueprinting session resulted in the identification 
of a set of critical student and faculty problem areas — particularly surrounding 
technology-related course issues — and facilitated a discussion that clarified the 
roles of all groups involved in online course delivery broadly and issue resolution 
specifically. The solution, which was developed to benefit students and faculty by 
clearly laying out where to turn for prompt service and issue resolution, was set 
for immediate testing. 


Service blueprint extensions 

The types of modifications to the blueprint are limited only by the needs of those 
applying the technique. In addition to modifications, common extensions of blue- 
printing to consider include: 

• Capturing external and internal pain points and “moments of truth” on the 
blueprint itself 

• Adding customer or operational data 

• Adding a time dimension 

• Adding customer emotions experienced at select points in the service process 

• Including videos of actual or desired customer experiences 

For existing services, the basis for making service improvements often comes from 
identifying and prioritizing problem areas or pain points in the service. These may 
be places in the service delivery where customers feel the process requires too 
much effort or takes too much time. They maybe times when customers become 
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confused about what is happening in the process or what they or employees are 
supposed to be doing. These are points in the process that customers are likely 
to say are dissatisfying to them. There can also be internal pain points. These are 
parts of the process that employees perceive as taking too much effort and can 
negatively affect their ability to serve customers effectively. These internal pain 
points may or may not be felt by the customer. Once these points are identified, 
customer or operational data could be added to the blueprint to verify these 
areas identified by the group. The problem areas can then be prioritized based on 
their impact on the overall experience. Problematic points in the process tied to 
interactions deemed most critical to the experience by customers — often called 
and noted on the blueprint as moments of truth — may be immediate priori- 
ties to address. Adding a time dimension can also be useful, as often timeliness 
and responsiveness are critical to the customer’s perceptions of the service. This 
could involve capturing the length of time it takes to complete a single step and 
the length of time that occurs between steps, as well as the length of time for the 
entire service. This dimension can help those involved pinpoint highest-priority 
areas and begin identifying improvement actions. 


At a college or 
university, service 
blueprinting can be 
used to highlight 


While capturing customer actions is central to the blueprint, at times one of the 
goals is to better understand the customer experience in more detail. One way 
that can be expanded is by adding information about the emotions that custom- 
ers experience at each step in the process . 33 Are they uncertain? Angry? Bored? 
What does this mean for how customers behave and experience the service? To 
get a better sense of the customer experience, it can also be helpful to capture 
video of the service experience from the point of view of customers to accu- 
rately gauge the physical evidence that exists and each of the steps undertaken 
during the service. Similarly, video can also be created to depict what an ideal 
service experience would look like for an enhanced or new service offering from 
the customer’s point of view. These videos could be used in employee training 
and for standardization across groups. 


areas of professional 
development and 
training for faculty 
and staff members. 


Benefits achieved through service blueprinting 

We have observed countless benefits gained when organizations utilize service 
blueprinting. These include benefits that can translate into greater value for the 
customer, organization, and individual employee. Within higher education, these 
benefits could be realized by the student as the customer, the higher education 
institution as the organization, and the faculty or staff as the individual employee. 
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Customer-focused benefits 


By examining services from the customer’s point of view, the customer — or stu- 
dent, in the case of higher education — is an important beneficiary The collabora- 
tive discussions facilitated by service blueprinting illuminate the customer’s role 
and demonstrate where the customer experiences quality, assist in identifying fail 
points and opportunities for improvement and innovation, and help identify areas 
that require greater communication with customers. All these items, individually 
or collectively, can help an organization improve the experience, which can lead to 
greater customer or student-centered value. 

To illustrate, one large hospital network we worked with uncovered a key fail 
point within its hospitals when different units within a hospital were jointly blue- 
printing a patient’s stay. Many emergency room patients at this hospital are regu- 
larly admitted for further monitoring. It was discovered through the blueprinting 
process that there was not a clear and seamless transition of the patient from the 
emergency room to his or her overnight room, given differences in where each 
group defined the start and end of its involvement in the patient’s experience. 
This highlighted the need for a protocol about how a patient transitions from 
unit to unit within the hospital, which was aimed at improving the patient’s 
experience. Similarly, in a university setting, service blueprinting may identify 
situations where students across their entire university experience are not sure 
where to turn for help, and faculty and staff who assist students are not sure 
who within the university is responsible for helping solve a student’s problem. 
Without a technique that sheds light on these gaps, they can go unidentified 
and the student is the one who ultimately suffers. These gaps, however — once 
identified and closed — can produce significant benefits that not only improve 
the process but also the outcomes. 


Organization-focused benefits 

The organization, or higher education institution, can also realize significant 
benefits from service blueprinting. Introducing the mindset and technique 
into an organization can establish a common customer- centric framework and 
vocabulary, provide a focused way to better understand and standardize service 
processes and offerings, and facilitate new service development. Each of these 
elements can help an organization improve efficiency and enhance the value 
perceived by customers. 
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As an illustration, we worked with a major health care firm that used blueprinting 
to examine how its operations in different regions of the United States differed in 
terms of how they interacted with customers and the characteristics of the service 
offerings provided. The company used blueprinting to discuss regional differences 
and then come to agreement on what constituted the core process and offerings, 
and what were possible additional value-added services that could be offered. This 
engagement was aimed squarely at helping the organization improve efficiency 
and customer value perceptions. Similarly, within higher education, the technique 
can be used to map similar services — such as student advising — that take place in 
different colleges or departments and then can be used as a basis for comparison 
and best-practice sharing. In addition, it can be used to ensure critical organiza- 
tional knowledge is not lost, such as when faculty routinely move in and out of 
administrative roles within a college or university. 


Employee-focused benefits 

Service blueprinting also provides a number of benefits related to individual 
employees or faculty and staff in the case of higher education. The inclusive nature 
of service blueprinting helps employees relate “what I do” to the service viewed 
as an integrated whole; identify areas where greater employee marketing, educa- 
tion, or training is needed; and drive employee buy-in for new service offerings or 
improvements. These elements can help produce a more customer-focused, edu- 
cated, and engaged employee base. In fact, this can be the most powerful outcome 
associated with service blueprinting. 

To illustrate, we once worked for a leading company that had implemented a 
complaint database system. During the blueprinting presentations where the 
teams described the outcomes of the blueprinting process, a group blueprinting 
the service recovery process noted that only complaints that had to be escalated 
because the frontline person didn’t know the answer were input into the com- 
plaint management system. It was clear that this company needed to further train 
its employees to understand what it considered to be a complaint and when they 
should use the complaint management system. Similarly, at a college or university, 
service blueprinting can be used to highlight areas of professional development 
and training for staff members. By engaging staff members in broader discussions 
around the student experience, it will get them outside their specific group and 
role and potentially highlight broad or specific knowledge gaps. 
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Ultimately; service blueprinting as a technique doesn’t tell you or your institution 
what to do but it does provide a unique lens, help you to ask the right questions 
from the customer’s or student’s perspective, and think about how things should 
work by bringing the key players with the knowledge and expertise together 
around a common focus. Throughout this section, we showcased a variety of 
examples of how service blueprinting has been and can be applied across indus- 
tries, including higher education. Our experience shows that service blueprinting 
is equally effective anyplace that service processes or offerings exist from for-profit 
to nonprofit organizations. 

Therefore, despite the uniqueness of higher education as a service, we have seen 
firsthand that service blueprinting can be implemented successfully to drive better 
collaboration and more favorable stakeholder outcomes. In fact, one could argue 
that service blueprinting could be particularly relevant and valuable in higher edu- 
cation, as it could help bring together and align diverse employee bases, including 
faculty and staff. We view it as an additional technique that can be used along with 
other public policy perspectives such as the institutional analysis and develop- 
ment, or LAD, framework to improve higher education . 34 

With the overview and discussion of the service blueprinting philosophy and 
technique as a backdrop, next we provide some examples of how service blue- 
printing can be used to help transform higher education. 
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Service blueprinting applications 
in higher education 


Service blueprinting can help a university better understand; evaluate; and 
improve its current service processes (credit transfer and financial aid) and 
offerings (degree programs) and implement widespread organizational change 
by creating new ones. These efforts can be aimed at addressing some of the 
concerns or challenges presented earlier in this paper as well as others facing 
higher education institutions. As it relates to student retention; for example; 
one can use service blueprinting to create a picture of the students’ end-to-end 
experience at a university from when they first interact with the university to get 
information prior to applying until after they graduate and use it as a platform to 
explore questions such as: 

• At what points in their experience do some students leave the university? 

• What are the root causes of their departure? 

• What service improvement or innovations can help address these issues? 

This is an illustration of the thought process that service blueprinting can help 
provide for an organization. 

To further explore how service blueprinting can be useful in higher education, we 
present two examples. In the first, we show how blueprinting could be used in a 
student learning context to redesign courses from a traditional face-to-face format 
to an online or hybrid one in a manner that enhances learning and increases 
student satisfaction. The second one examines how blueprinting could be used to 
identify student pain points and improve the student experience going through 
the financial aid process. We selected these specific examples to showcase two 
important services within higher education and also to suggest the broad applica- 
bility of service blueprinting within higher education. 
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Moving a traditional course online: A case study of course redesign 


ASU designed 
an online course 
with more 
challenging 
content while 
reducing the 
course cost per 
student from 
$50 to $28, due 
to the need for 
fewer faculty 
members and 
graders. 


Close to 30 percent of all higher education students are taking one or more 
courses online. 35 In the fall of 2009, more than 5.6 million students took at least 
one course online. 36 It is clear that online education will continue to grow. Public 
institutions of higher education, driven by students’ interest, funding constraints, 
and a desire for achieving greater productivity, are actively redesigning many 
of their courses from a traditional format to a hybrid or fully online format. 
Challenges exist, however, in terms of creating content and delivery that truly 
enhance the learning experience for students. 37 

Developing outstanding online courses can be difficult and requires faculties 
both within and across universities to negotiate a learning curve to design them 
successfully. Universities typically rely on informal mentoring or internal courses 
to provide training for faculty. 38 Even with these methods, it can be challenging, 
as it is with other service processes, for faculty to understand all the aspects of the 
content and service delivery that have been changed. When learning about suc- 
cessfully redesigned courses, discussions alone can’t always convey what changed 
when the course was redesigned and what is being done differently. 

Creating a successful online course may mean radical rather than incremental 
change. If not informed otherwise, faculty may approach developing an online 
course by simply doing the same thing they do in their traditional classroom but 
doing it online. They may view the online course as simply a single change in the 
delivery channel as opposed to a comprehensive change in the entire student 
experience. Blueprints can help faculty quickly visualize the changes that have 
occurred and can help them learn from their colleagues about what has worked 
and not worked. They can easily be shared with faculty who are going to be 
teaching the course for the first time and can give them a basis for continuing to 
change the course in the future. Service blueprinting can be used by departments 
and colleges to have faculty collaborate in redesigning courses. Universities could 
examine the blueprints of successful versus less successful online courses to help 
understand the differences that exist. 

To provide an example of what the service blueprinting process and resulting 
course blueprints might look like, we will give an example using an undergraduate 
computer literacy course that was redesigned at Arizona State University, or ASU, 
from a traditional lecture-format course to a hybrid and online course. 39 The fac- 
ulty member in charge of the redesign followed a user-centered approach, think- 
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ing through the redesign elements from the student’s and faculty member’s point 
of view rather than explicitly using the service blueprinting technique. Below we 
describe the course, the redesign, and the outcomes of the redesign, as well as 
two blueprints — one of the course as it was traditionally delivered and one of the 
redesigned, hybrid/ online course. 40 

Computer Literacy was traditionally taught at ASU in large lecture sections. The 
catalyst for the redesign was the belief that both the content and the delivery 
method for the course were outdated. Given redundancies in instructors, graduate 
teaching assistants, and graders, the administration felt that reduced costs could also 
be achieved by redesigning the course. Overall, it took two years to accomplish the 
redesign. It happened in phases, with a pre-pilot and then a pilot of the full redesign. 
The redesign was approached by looking at the process by which students and fac- 
ulty best realize value and achieve their goals. Great attention was given to under- 
standing the different types of students in the course and how they wanted to learn, 
their learning styles, and their expectations. 

Using service blueprinting in this context would involve bringing together rel- 
evant faculty members, instructional designers, information technology profes- 
sionals, and others who play a role in course delivery. Although the goal of the 
blueprinting session would be to focus on creating the best online course in a 
particular subject matter, there also can be benefits to first blueprinting how the 
course is currently designed. By blueprinting the current course and including 
former students in the process, it maybe possible to more accurately identify 
problem areas that need to be reduced or illuminated in the redesign. Students 
who have familiarity with online courses could also be included when creating a 
blueprint for the redesigned course. 


Traditional course 

The original course was taught in large sections with a capacity of 270 students per 
section, with four sections taught each semester. Each section had a faculty mem- 
ber, a graduate student teaching assistant, and undergraduate graders. Students 
attended two lectures a week and turned in hard copies of 12 assignments that 
were completed throughout the semester. Four paper-based multiple-choice 
exams were given during the semester. Open lab hours were available where stu- 
dents could get help from TAs and undergraduate graders. (See Figure 3a, in the 
appendix for a blueprint of the traditional version of the course.) 
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Several of the pain points experienced by students in the course are highlighted 
on the blueprint. First, traditional large-section courses, especially those that are 
required, typically have a diverse group of students taking them and, as much as 
faculty may try, it is difficult to tailor them to meet the students’ diverse needs. 
Advanced students may be bored, while those who are less familiar with the 
subject matter may not be comfortable asking questions in a large setting and may 
struggle and fall further behind. In small-size courses it may be easier to deal with 
these different types of students by providing more attention, recommendations 
for further learning for advanced students, and more help for those who need it. 

With larger courses, this is more challenging. It also can be harder to create an 
interactive learning environment for students in a large lecture hall. Other issues 
that are highlighted on the blueprint include the time spent collecting and distrib- 
uting hard copies of assignments, which most would agree is not an effective use 
of class time. Students also, at times, had to wait in line to get help in the computer 
lab because they frequently came to get help at the same time. 


Redesigned course 

The goal of the redesign was to improve learning outcomes and the student experi- 
ence while reducing costs. The redesigned course has two versions: a completely 
online class, with one section taught each semester that can serve approximately 500 
students; and two hybrid sections taught each semester that each have the capacity 
to serve approximately 300 students who meet once a week face to face, with other 
elements of the course occurring online. One hundred percent of assignments are 
turned in online, which removed one of the traditional course problem areas. 

All the sections are taught by one faculty member/ course coordinator with one 
teaching assistant. One benefit of the redesign is that all sections of the course use 
the same course delivery site. Hybrid students are told the first day of class that 
all course material is available online and that coming to class is optional. The 
number of students coming to each meeting dwindled over time, with just the 
ones needing help attending regularly. It allowed the faculty member to tailor the 
discussion and give more personalized attention to those students who needed 
the most help. This helped tailor the course based on students’ knowledge base 
and skills. All the material for the course was available at the start of the semester 
so high-speed learners could complete the course more rapidly than those who 
required more time to get comfortable with the material. (See Figure 3b, in the 
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appendix for the blueprint of the course after the redesign.) 


The redesigned courses had more sophisticated content but also made it easier for 
students to get help. Students completed nine online quizzes that demonstrated 
their understanding of computing concepts; seven self-guided learning assign- 
ments where they were asked to apply computing concepts as well as computer- 
driven problem-solving techniques, and four major projects that required 
substantial inquiry. Based on each student’s preference, they were given sched- 
uled times to receive guidance in the computer lab, which reduced and, in many 
instances, eliminated wait times. 

Another issue that new online faculty may be concerned about is the time it will 
take to respond to student emails. The blueprint redesign clearly shows how that 
is handled in this particular course, with students being told to use the discussion 
board to get answers to nonpersonal questions. The faculty member may answer 
the question so other students have the answer as well. In addition, when under- 
graduate learning assistants or teaching assistants are not busy helping students in 
the lab or doing other work for the course, they may also respond to questions on 
the discussion board. At times, other students in the course may answer the ques- 
tions. The instructor compiled the questions from the first semester the course 
was taught online and used that to create a Frequently Asked Questions list that 
serves as another resource for students. With email used only by students who 
have personal questions, it is much easier for faculty members to be responsive. 
Course questions that come via email are addressed on the discussion board. 

A number of positive outcomes emerged from the student-focused redesign. 
First there was an increase in student success: Although the redesigned course 
provided more challenging content, 65 percent of its students earned grades of 
70 percent or higher, compared with 26 percent of students in the traditional 
course. Student satisfaction with the course also improved. In addition, the 
course cost per student decreased from $50 to $28, due to the need for fewer 
faculty members and graders. 41 

This example illustrates the innovative thinking and radical improvements that are 
possible through the use of customer-based techniques such as service blueprint- 
ing. It can help break higher education institutions out of a cycle of looking only at 
incremental improvement ideas. In the example that follows, we show how service 
blueprinting could be used to identify problem areas that could be the catalyst for 
change within the financial aid process. 
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Using service blueprinting to improve an existing service process: 
The case of financial aid 


One of the nonacademic services that is critical to students’ experience and pro- 
gression in higher education is the financial aid process. It can be challenging and 
ultimately affect where or if a student decides to attend a university. In recent years 
significant aspects of the process have moved online and become more stream- 
lined. Issues still exist, however, and continued work can be done to improve the 
process for the benefit of students and institutions. 

Looking to identify remaining student pain points and ways to enhance the 
student experience, financial aid directors could use blueprinting to assess the 
current process from the student’s perspective. Using the technique successfully 
would require bringing together representatives of all the areas in a university — 
both within and outside the financial aid office — that contribute to the financial 
aid service delivery process that students experience. This would include not only 
frontline financial aid staff who answer students’ questions and help guide them 
through the process but also financial aid decision makers within the university, 
those involved with setting tuition, communications staff, admissions personnel, 
and those who disburse financial aid, among others. In addition, further benefits 
could be obtained by having a high school counselor or current undergraduate 
students who have recently gone through the financial aid process participate in 
blueprinting. By bringing these individuals together, it is possible to gain an in- 
depth understanding of the end-to-end process that students experience in order 
to receive financial aid. Through discussion, pain points as well as opportunities 
for improvement and innovation maybe identified. 

Working with financial aid professionals, we developed examples of what blue- 
prints of the financial aid process might look like from the point of view of a 
prospective undergraduate student. 42 (See Figure 4, in the appendix.) When key 
stakeholders and contributors to the financial aid process have in-depth discussions 
about the nature of the process, how it works, and how it is experienced by students, 
it is possible for them to put themselves in the shoes of prospective undergradu- 
ates and ask probing questions about the current process. Using this technique can 
enable university administrators and financial aid professionals to identify potential 
problem areas for students and gaps in service and/ or disconnects that currently 
exist within the process. It may help raise questions and identify gaps that other 
techniques cannot because they are not focused on the student perspective. 
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Key questions 


By examining the process, we identified key questions that could lead to valuable 
discussions about the process, which are noted on the blueprint in Figure 4. These 
discussions could identify a lack of knowledge about students and their experi- 
ences with financial aid and could be a catalyst for additional research. They could 
also lead institutions to seek out best practices concerning how aspects of the 
process are handled. From the policymaker’s point of view, blueprinting may high- 
light areas where changes at a system level would be most beneficial to students. 
Overall, four main themes in terms of key questions emerged from the discussion 
that could be valuable both for institutions of higher education and policymak- 
ers. Again, we present these not as recommendations but as examples of the types 
of questions that service blueprinting is likely to bring to the forefront that could 
have important implications for universities and policymakers. 


The service 
blueprint also 
highlights the 


Are all prospective undergraduate students — traditional and nontraditional — 
getting the financial aid information and guidance they need when they need it? 

Blueprints are built around customer actions so it is critical that one understands 
the customer. Here, looking at prospective undergraduate students and knowing 
the diversity that exists among traditional and nontraditional students, the ques- 
tion of whether all subgroups have access to needed information and guidance is 
important. Do these different groups have access to people or websites when they 
need them? Do they want and need the same types of information and guidance? 
Asking these questions can pinpoint gaps where some prospective students’ needs 
for information are not being adequately met. 

Is there a disconnect in the university's timing in sending out financial aid letters 
and in determining new tuition rates, leading to inefficiency and prospective 
student confusion? 

Students are likely to use the previous year’s tuition at a university as the reference 
point to determine its affordability. When new higher tuition levels are deter- 
mined and communicated to students late in the process, especially if there is not 
a corresponding strong financial award, this can change the affordability of that 
university for a student. 


need to think 
about students' 
motivation and 
ability to fulfill 
their role in value 
creation. 


If higher tuition rates are set after financial aid letters have been sent to students, 
this can lead to additional confusion and the possibility that students have made 
decisions about what university to attend based on incorrect information and that 
opportunities at other universities may no longer be available. Ultimately, late 
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tuition setting can be detrimental to students’ ability to accurately assess a univer- 
sity’s affordability can hinder their decision-making process, and can reduce their 
ability to properly budget. 

This issue highlights the fact that many service processes do not happen in isola- 
tion but are influenced by service systems interacting with one another. Although 
the entity responsible for setting tuition may differ by state and university (a 
university’s board of trustees, a state governing board, a state legislature), there are 
situations where the timing of tuition decisions is not controlled by the universi- 
ties themselves. It illustrates how interacting service systems ultimately affect end 
consumers, sometimes negatively. 

Does a lack of standardization across schools in terms of financial aid award letters 
and net price financial aid calculators lead to student confusion ? 43 

Throughout the financial aid process, students maybe comparing information 
from multiple schools. Differences in how that information is presented and 
discussed influence how students understand and process the information. Are 
students adequately able to understand how the financial aid offers differ from 
one another and how they relate to the cost of attendance? Does variation across 
schools in terms of information content and how that information and awards 
are described affect students in negative ways? Similarly, how might differences 
in how universities decide to implement federally mandated net price calcula- 
tors lead to confusion? 

Are we doing enough to help facilitate the co-creation of the financial aid process? 

Given that the blueprint depicts actions that students take as part of the financial 
aid process, it clearly illustrates the extent to which the financial aid process is a 
service experience co-created between universities and students. Although look- 
ing at what the university can do to make the process more streamlined and user- 
friendly for students is important, the blueprint also highlights the need to think 
about students’ motivation and ability to fulfill their role. To get the best financial 
aid packet, for example, students need to apply early, since the process is first- 
come, first-served. When students are not fulfilling their role, it can be useful to 
examine why that is happening. Is it because they do not clearly understand their 
role? Or is it that they do not understand the need or value of fulfilling it? Are they 
not motivated to fulfill it? 
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As this example illustrates, service blueprinting does not provide the answers but 
facilitates the discussion by bringing in the student’s perspective. After identify- 
ing these issues, action items could be articulated, such as analyzing or collecting 
data to verify the pain points that were identified or constructing a business case 
for proposed changes. Ultimately, it would be important to prioritize action items 
based on which ones can enhance the performance of the service in ways that are 
in the best interest of both students and other stakeholders. While some changes 
might be able to be implemented quickly, others may take additional blueprinting, 
approval, and planning in order for them to be put into place successfully. 
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Other uses of service blueprinting 
in higher education 


The beauty of blueprinting is that it can help rethink and invent service processes 
throughout universities. The technique can be used to examine micro processes 
delivered by and contributed to by a small number of departments or units within 
a university. It can also be used to examine macro processes that involve many 
departments^ groups, and functional areas within a university, and even other 
organizations such as other universities or private companies. The technique can 
focus on any customer-facing process or offering that already exists from a service 
improvement perspective, as well as true service innovations where a new service 
process or offering is being put into place for the first time. 


Micro to macro service blueprinting efforts 

Figure 5 provides some additional examples of how blueprinting can be used. It 
is important to note that where any particular process is placed along the micro- 
macro process continuum is influenced by how many groups, departments, and 
people contribute to a service and need to provide their expertise in blueprinting 
efforts. This is likely to differ by university. When private companies or other insti- 
tutions are brought in as collaborators, this in and of itself can make the process 
more macro in focus. Similarly, the service improvement- service innovation 
continuum depends on whether a university has the process of interest already in 
place or not. If it does, the blueprinting focus will likely be on service improve- 
ment. Even with a process in place, however, it maybe deemed that a radical 
change is necessary and the blueprinting efforts would be framed further toward 
service innovation on the continuum. 

One micro-level service improvement process that could be the focus of blue- 
printing is redesigning how advising is handled within a college. This type of rede- 
sign might involve primarily individuals from within the college itself, although a 
staffer from university advising or from university information technology might 
also be appropriate to include in the blueprinting efforts. Similarly, redesigning 
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career services to better serve online degree students could, in theory, involve 
primarily individuals within career services and those who play a role in online 
degree programs. It could be the case, however, that this is approached as a service 
innovation if the view is that career services need to be reimagined for online stu- 
dents. It also could become a more macro process if a private company is brought 
in as a partner to rethink career services and what that means online. 

Other macro processes could involve looking at ways to improve learning out- 
comes for students. One example would be to examine, for instance, the freshman 
and sophomore experience, with the goal of finding ways to embed opportuni- 
ties to enhance critical thinking and written communication skills. By looking at 
the end-to-end experience, opportunities within common courses or to add new 
courses or requirements could be identified. This could be done on a micro level 
within a degree program or examined at a macro level looking across a university. 


Similarly, improvements in the credit transfer process could be explored. 
Universities could work with their community colleges to blueprint the process 
that students experience with credit transfers and identify problem areas. Guides 


FIGURE 5 

Using Service Blueprinting in Higher Education: 
Other Examples of Student-focused Processes 
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that help students identify which courses transfer can aid students when selecting 
courses to take at a community college. Universities that have significant enroll- 
ment from a community college system, however, could approach this as a service 
innovation process to develop an integrative program between a community col- 
lege (or community college system) and the university This would involve not just 
highlighting courses that transfer but creating a streamlined process that clearly 
maps out for students a four-year program that seamlessly integrates the experi- 
ence across the two universities . 44 

In regard to service innovation, whenever a service process currently does not exist, 
it can be beneficial to approach it by blueprinting what the best experience would 
look like from the student’s point of view, bounded by constraints faced by the 
university in terms of time and resources. In the context of a university that has a sig- 
nificant number of entering students who are deficient in math, blueprinting could 
be used to think through the best process for helping developmental learners achieve 
the knowledge they need to be successful in college-level math courses. Blueprinting 
could examine how those people are identified, how their status is communicated to 
them, and the possible ways their skills could be improved. 

One possibility is a partnership with a local community college to help students 
gain necessary skills. Another option would be a university non-credit, online 
course. Thinking through what would be best from a student’s point of view can 
help participants evaluate alternatives. Similarly, service innovations could focus 
more broadly on new programs to help students at risk of dropping out or who 
appear to be struggling, or programs to help nontraditional or first-generation 
students acclimate more quickly to the university environment. 

Other macro processes that would involve a number of groups and individuals 
across a university would be the development of a university-wide student digital 
portfolio requirement. To help students build evidence of their skills for employ- 
ers, universities could integrate into the university experience the creation of 
digital portfolios. Blueprinting could be used to help think through how students 
would be educated about digital portfolios, learn how to create them, and a pro- 
cess by which they could receive feedback on them over time. 

Another macro process would be using blueprinting to facilitate the creation of 
collaborative joint degree programs across universities that may provide students 
unique opportunities that are not available at any of the universities alone, or even 
partnerships and programs developed with high schools that could enable high 


In a university that 
has a significant 
number of 
entering 

students who are 
deficient in math, 
blueprinting could 
be used to design 
the best process 
for helping 
developmental 
learners. 
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school students to interact with a university in ways that help increase high school 
graduation rates and a greater likelihood of those students enrolling at a university. 

Although we have focused on processes where students are the customer, the ser- 
vice blueprinting technique, as mentioned earlier, works equally as well focused 
on internal service processes and employees as service customers. From benefits 
management processes to professional development and training to assessment 
procedures, numerous internal service processes could be developed or improved 
through the use of service blueprinting. Improving internal service processes that 
affect faculty and staff can enhance employees’ perceptions of their work environ- 
ment and how efficiently the university operates, all of which can positively influ- 
ence the student experience. 


Using service blueprinting to tackle major innovations 

Ultimately, service blueprinting can help address significant challenges facing 
today’s universities. It can bring a student-focused lens to efforts to transform 
higher education. Consider the following recommendations that have been put 
forth to improve higher education. Although all of them would be the focus of 
considerable debate (and we are not recommending they be adopted), they all 
have significant implications for higher education processes that could be reimag- 
ined through the use of blueprinting: 

• There has been a call for education that helps individuals develop into 
“T-shaped professionals” who not only have deep knowledge in one subject 
matter but also a broad knowledge base across a number of diverse fields . 45 In 
today’s world of complex problems where these types of thinkers are critical, 
what kinds of programs could be developed that would help students gain both 
deep and broad knowledge and skills? 

• What if an institution of higher education decided to develop a program focused 
on prior learning assessment and awarding credit hours based on that assess- 
ment process ? 46 What should such a process look like for students? What would 
the university need to put in place to support that effort? 

• What if public universities changed from an input-driven to an outcome-based 
system that focused on student learning? What if a university removed the use 
of credit hours as a way to structure the work students have to do, and moved to 
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more of an assessment-based approach ? 47 What changes would need to be put in 
place? What would the best, end-to-end student experience look like? 

• What if a university decided to try to significantly increase the number of 
new entrepreneurial companies developed by students or faculty, and to help 
facilitate the success of those entities in the marketplace? What processes would 
need to change? What new processes would need to be developed ? 48 

• If do-it-yourself learners grow into a sizeable segment, how should public uni- 
versities address this type of student ? 49 
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Public policy implications 


As we have set forth in this paper, we believe service improvements and innova- 
tions in higher education need to be developed with all key stakeholders in mind 
including students. We also know that public policy, at both the state and federal 
levels, is a key shaper of institutional practice. Therefore we believe federal and 
state policymakers can play an important role in the adoption and advancement of 
a service perspective. 

Many of the current policy discussions about innovation in higher education 
could benefit from a service perspective. For instance, service blueprinting has 
tremendous potential to better align and coordinate higher education services. 

As policymakers look for ways to improve quality, reduce cost, and increase 
completion rates in higher education, we believe service blueprinting could be an 
important policy tool. 

The following examples are intended to start a discussion about the possible 
benefits of service blueprinting in the higher education sector. The examples are 
meant to demonstrate how service blueprinting could move various policies for- 
ward. It is not intended to be an exhaustive list, nor is it meant as an endorsement 
of the policy proposals. 


Public policy implications at the state level 

Higher education is primarily funded and regulated at the state level. States 
manage their own university and community college systems without significant 
oversight from the federal government, which means legislation at the state level is 
likely to have the most immediate impact on the higher education sector. 
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State policymakers could use service blueprinting to advance the following policy 
initiatives, among others: 

• Facilitate statewide policy development and best-practice sharing within and 
across universities. 

• Online graduation maps for every student. 

Let’s examine the specifics of each of these state-level policy recommendations. 


Many of the 
current policy 
discussions about 
innovation in 
higher education 
could benefit 
from a service 
perspective. 


Facilitate statewide policy development and best-practice sharing within 
and across universities 

Service blueprinting could be used to develop standard statewide policies as needed. 
For example, many states have already implemented statewide articulation agree- 
ments. A smaller number of states have made progress on prior learning assess- 
ments. Service blueprinting could provide insight into the most effective ways for 
a state system to serve students who enter the system (or transfer within it) with 
prior college credit or college-level competencies. Service blueprinting can also 
help in sharing best practices in key service areas, such as advising within or across 
universities. A service blueprint could identify moments in the student experience 
when inadequate academic advising led to missed opportunities, wasted credits, or 
delayed graduation. A better understanding of the benefits and shortfalls of aca- 
demic advising could lead to university or statewide standards to ensure all students 
have access to academic advising at important points along the way to graduation. 


Online graduation maps for every student 

Once a university creates a service blueprint of the end-to-end student experi- 
ence, from application to graduation, all the important steps could be mapped to 
an online planning tool, or graduation map. Students could use the tool to track 
their progress toward graduation and find out exactly which core requirements 
and elective credits they still needed to complete a specific degree. The graduation 
map could be pre-populated with any transfer credits earned by the student. The 
map could be linked to course offerings, syllabi, teacher evaluations, and support 
services. It could also notify students if certain credits could be earned through 
online courses or prior learning assessments. The graduation map could also be 
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accessed by the student’s faculty advisor, who could offer interactive academic 
counseling based on the student’s up-to-date academic transcript. 


Public policy implications at the federal level 

The federal government’s traditional role in higher education policy has been to 
ensure low-income and lower-middle-income students have access to financial aid. 

In addition, federal policymakers need to explore ways in which to promote scalable 
innovations that enhance student persistence and success. Federal policymakers could 
employ service blueprinting through the following policy initiatives: 

• Competitive grants to promote innovation 

• A research agency for education policy 

• An internal service blueprint of federal outreach efforts 

• Link federal financial aid to student- focused performance measurements 

• Exit interviews of degree-seeking students who leave school without a degree 

• Improve accreditation standards for schools by including service blueprinting as a 
required institutional practice 

Let’s examine the specifics of each of these federal-level policy initiatives. 


Competitive grants to promote innovation 

Congress could direct the Fund for Improvement of Postsecondary Education, a 
unit within the U.S. Department of Education’s Office of Postsecondary Education, 
to use its funding to support competitive grants to universities and community 
colleges across the country. Federal funding for innovative service blueprinting 
projects could lead to new efficiencies in higher education. Service blueprinting 
projects could lead to best practices for facilitating financial aid, credit transfer, 
student retention, faculty advising, online learning, and student completion, among 
many other possibilities. 


A research agency for education policy 

The Obama administration, in the 2012 budget, has proposed the creation of an 
Advanced Research Projects Agency for Education, or ARPA-ED, within the U.S. 
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Department of Education, modeled after the Defense Advanced Research Projects 
Agency ; or DARPA. Researchers at ARPA-ED could work closely with universi- 
ties and community colleges to develop a “service-oriented” research agenda that 
seeks to develop and test innovative policies to improve quality, reduce cost, and 
increase completion rates in higher education. Service blueprinting is one strategy 
that could be employed to aid this research. As research results become known, 
ARPA-ED could host and maintain a repository of best practices for implement- 
ing innovative higher education policies. 


An internal service blueprint of federal outreach efforts 

The federal government publishes a lot of information about college performance on 
federal websites but there is very little evidence that students and families even look 
at this data, let alone incorporate it into their decision making. A service blueprint 
of the federal government s outreach efforts could lead to improved outreach efforts 
that meet the needs of students and families. The U.S. Department of Education’s 
chief customer experience officer, who is charged with improving customer experi- 
ence in the financial aid process, could develop and maintain these service blue- 
prints and then use them to inform the different ways that the federal government, 
states, and colleges interact with student and families to help them enroll and be 
successful in college. 


Link federal financial aid to student-focused performance measurements 

The federal government provides more than $150 billion per year in Pell Grants, 
college loans, and work-study assistance to help students pay for higher education. 
But federal financial aid is largely paid to colleges to enroll students, not graduate 
them. Service blueprinting could identify pain points in the student experience 
that serve as impediments to graduation, which would enable federal policymak- 
ers to shift financial incentives from a solitary focus on enrollment to incremental 
rewards for improvement and completion. Based on service blueprints, developed 
through the competitive grant process described earlier, the U.S. Department of 
Education could implement an outcome-focused demonstration project in which 
college and university eligibility to receive financial assistance funds is based 
on implementation of service-blueprint-informed practices that lead to student 
completion of a credential. 
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Exit interviews of degree-seeking students who leave school without a degree 


One of the biggest problems in higher education is the low completion rate. Too 
many students fail to earn degrees that would lead to higher wages and greater 
productivity. To make matters worse, universities encounter few financial penal- 
ties for low graduation rates. The schools continue to collect funds for tuition and 
fees through Pell Grants and student loans. Exit interviews could identify pain 
points in the student experience, especially for students who did not complete 
their degrees. Similar to the proposal to link federal financial aid to student- 
focused performance, full payment of a student’s Pell Grant could be contingent 
upon completion of an exit interview if the student withdraws from school. The 
Department of Education could draft a standard exit interview template to ensure 
comparability of data across schools. 


Improve accreditation standards for schools by including service blueprinting 
as a reguired institutional practice 

Higher education quality, in large part, is managed through the system of volun- 
tary accreditation in which colleges and universities form regional bodies that set 
standards for what an institution needs to have in place by way of facilities, faculty, 
policy, and practice in order to be considered a higher education institution. The 
U.S. Department of Education, in turn, certifies these accrediting bodies as a means 
of ensuring federal funds (financial aid, research, etc.) invested at their member 
institutions are used wisely. Congress could require that these accrediting agencies 
promote better institutional quality for students by: 

• Including service blueprinting as a benchmark process in accreditation standards 

• Including measures of service quality, in accreditation standards, that evaluate how 
students respond to the services offered by colleges, including measures of student 
satisfaction 

Public policy plays an important role in shaping the student experience in higher 
education. We believe policy decisions should be made by focusing on the likely 
effect on students, as opposed to institutions. Therefore we believe it is important for 
policymakers at the state and federal levels to embrace the innovations that could be 
achieved by viewing higher education through a service lens. 
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Appendix: Implementing the 
service blueprinting technique 


Implementing service blueprinting should not be taken lightly. It requires a 
carefully thought-out approach to ensure desired end goals are identified and 
achieved. This is key for success, as the value of service blueprinting is found in the 
process of applying the technique and not in the technique itself. Our experience 
suggests that successful implementation requires the following phases. 


Plan 

In this phase the organization needs to look at the big picture. It is easy to jump 
right into learning and applying service blueprinting without alignment around 
several strategic elements. Specifically, in this phase, we encourage organizations 
to carefully think through and answer the following questions: 


What are the objectives and goals of the organization? What is it trying to 
accomplish strategically? 

Our experience shows that starting with a clear perspective of where the organi- 
zation is and where it is going is a critical first step. For example, is the organiza- 
tion trying to become more efficient and effective by improving existing service 
offerings and processes? Is it looking for ways to identify, design, and launch new 
service offerings and processes for the benefit of all stakeholders? 


How can service blueprinting be leveraged as a technique to help advance 
these efforts? 

Once the broader framing is set, the organization should assess if and how ser- 
vice blueprinting can play a role in helping achieve its objectives and goals. For 
example, can the technique be applied to help map and improve a specific process 
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or the broader experience? Can the technique serve as the focal point for bringing 
together diverse groups and facilitating service innovation? 


Who will sponsor and own service blueprinting in the 
organization? 

Once the strategic application is clear, the organization should determine the 
sponsor and owner of its service blueprint efforts. The sponsor should be tied 
directly to the scope of impact desired. For broad organizational impact, we 
suggest executive-level sponsorship. In terms of ownership, we have found that 
a combined centralized and decentralized model is often optimal. Centralized 
resources — such as a university office — can own knowledge of the technique and 
best practices, while decentralized resources — such as a college — can identify the 
specific applications. 


Rollout 

In this phase the organization can become more tactical as it begins to identify 
where to focus and how to structure its service blueprinting efforts. It is critical 
to think through the rollout in a logical and comprehensive manner to ensure 
there are no surprises and the value is fully realized. Specifically, in this phase, we 
encourage organizations to address the following questions: 


Where should the organization start blueprinting? Where are the highest- 
priority areas? 

Our experience shows that it is best to begin the rollout phase by identifying a 
specific high- priority service to be blueprinted, the focal customer segment, and 
the specific goal of the effort. For example, does the organization want to blueprint 
a micro-level service to enhance satisfaction and eliminate pain points for a specific 
customer segment? Does the organization want to develop a concept blueprint of a 
new service that will be launched in the next six months for all customers? 
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What specific groups and individuals should contribute to the blueprinting effort? 


Once the blueprinting effort has been scoped, the next step is to carefully identify 
the specific individuals who need to contribute to creating the blueprint. It is vitally 
important that there is representation from every group that currently does or likely 
will contribute to the service being blueprinted, since the diversity in perspectives 
is what creates the value. In terms of group size, we find a group of 6 to 1 0 is optimal 
for blueprint development, but the size can be larger or smaller depending on when 
sufficient representation from the relevant groups has been reached. 


What is the process by which blueprinting will take place? How will the 
session be conducted? 

The final element within rollout is to structure the process by which blueprinting 
will take place and how the session will be conducted. In terms of structuring the 
process, the organization needs to answer several questions, including: How will the 
information be elicited from the relevant parties? Will the groups be actively or pas- 
sively facilitated? Who will facilitate the session? Who will own the output? Once 
the process has been structured, the next step is to plan for and conduct the blue- 
printing session. Here are some tips for making the blueprinting session a success: 

• Begin by setting the stage and framing the session around the organizational need. 

• Explain service blueprinting and its importance to addressing the organiza- 
tional need. 

• Clearly frame the blueprint to be developed, including the goal of the effort and 
the focal customer. 

• Focus the group on mapping the “typical” service and avoid getting hung up on 
the exceptions. 

• Keep disagreements from impeding work by noting them and moving forward. 

• Keep the focus solely external on the customer and his or her actions through- 
out the process. 

• Capture the blueprinting output and secure broad feedback to finalize the 
blueprints. 
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Embed 


In this phase, the organization should think through how to make the most use of 
the blueprints and how to begin building and cementing service blueprinting into 
the organization. Without a focus on the embedment of service blueprinting, the 
organization risks not capitalizing on the momentum created. Specifically, in this 
phase, we encourage organizations to think through the following questions: 


How will the blueprints be used within the organization? 

Developed blueprints are an asset for the organization, so thinking through their 
use is important. We encourage organizations to address a number of questions 
to ensure full value is realized, including: Who would benefit from accessing the 
blueprints? Will the blueprints be used for training? How could interested parties 
access them? Will they be kept on an internal shared website? 


What is the process and timing for updating the blueprints? 

Blueprints should be viewed as living documents within the organization. As a 
result, they should not be put on a shelf but regularly reviewed and updated for 
maximum benefit. We encourage organizations to discuss and agree on answers 
to the following questions: Who is responsible for updating the blueprints? How 
often will they be updated? What is the process for updating them? 


How can service blueprinting be built into the rhythm of the business? 

For service blueprinting as a philosophy and technique to thrive in an organiza- 
tion, it must be integrated into the way the organization operates. Therefore we 
suggest that organizations seek ongoing processes, efforts, and initiatives with 
which service blueprinting can be integrated. For example, we are seeing more 
and more organizations weaving service blueprinting into their employee training 
and embedding service blueprinting as a phase gate requirement into their new 
service development process. These are only a few examples of how to help service 
blueprinting flourish. 
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FIGURE 3B 

Redesign to an online and hybrid course service blueprint 
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FIGURE 4 

Financial aid process service blueprint 
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